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BIOGRAPHICAL CRITICISM OP VERGIL SINCE THE 

RENAISSANCE 

By Duane Reed Stuart 

The study of Vergil's life-story, chronicled as it has been by 
many hands and at many times through almost two millenniums, 
yields results which far transcend antiquarian or pedantic interests. 
The figure of the poet may be used as a kind of constant by which 
to measure the progress of human thought. Every age has tended 
to fashion a Vergil after its own image, as it were. 

Modern rationalism has played sad havoc with the picturesque 
coloring worked by the medieval man into his portraits of the poet. 
Gone forever is the likeness of the prophet-bard, " the sea of all 
wisdom," him whose pages formed a veritable oracle for the guid- 
ance of human life; gone, also, is the figure of the Neapolitan 
thaumaturge, the story of whose deeds and escapades was so widely 
circulated in the Middle Ages and even in the early Renaissance 
by poets and chroniclers. The sophistication on which modernity 
prides itself has its penalties. Readers of this paper, which essays 
to present an outline of the criticism expended on the biography of 
Vergil from the Renaissance down to this gray age when alchemy 
is obsolete and 

No iairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm, 

will be confronted with material very sober and very prosaic com- 
pared with that found in the fascinating pages of Comparetti. 
And yet, in my eyes at least, all romance was not immediately 
shorn from our subject when the world emerged from medievalism. 
At all events, the history of modern biographical criticism of 
Vergil has its piquant chapters, and is by no means devoid of 
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2 Biographical Criticism of Vergil since the Renaissance 

human interest. It offers in miniature a conspectus of the intel- 
lectual advancement of modern man, as he passes over the various 
levels of criticism from simple faith in the written word to utter 
skepticism. It is no less true after Petrarch than it was before 
him, that what each century has been, it has read into the life of 
Vergil. 

A necessary preliminary to tracing the development of criticism 
in our field is to consider the material to which critics who have 
dealt with events in the life of Vergil had, or might have had, 
recourse. Knowing the tools available to them, we shall then be 
in a position to appraise the successive products of their crafts- 
manship. Now, owing largely to the fame of Vergil and to the 
primacy speedily won by his poetry, it has happened that the most 
elaborate ancient biography of any Koman poet which has come 
down to us, is one of those devoted to him. This Life, 1 as no 
teacher of Vergil needs to be reminded, is that which was prefixed 
by Aelius Donatus, in the fourth century, to his commentary on 
Vergil. The view that this Life is, in most essentials, and, saving 
a possible interpolation 2 or two, an abridgement of the sketch of 
Vergil composed by Suetonius for that old-time dictionary of bio- 
graphy, the De Viris Illustribus, cannot be seriously questioned. 
From this biography by Donatus were derived, directly or ulti- 
mately, to a greater or less extent, our other extant lives of Vergil, 
such as the poetic version by Focas, the so-called Servian Life, 
certain anonymous biographies found in manuscripts and scholia, 
and, as we have strong evidence to show, the life that bears the 
name of Probus. 3 

The text of the Life by Donatus, or of the Suetonian Life, as it 
is also termed, has undergone certain vicissitudes, the story of 
which will be rehearsed, not because they form an interesting chap- 

1 The text was first put on a eound basis by A. Reifferscheid in C. Sue- 
toni Tranquilli Reliquiae (Leipsic, I860), p. 52 f. Later edited by Nettle- 
ship in Ancient Lives of Vergil (Oxford, 1879), now out of print, it is 
easily accessible in E. T>iehl, Die Vitae Vergilianae und ihre Antiken Quel- 
len (Bonn, 1911); J. Brummer, Vitae Vergilianae (Leipsic, 1912); J. 0. 
Bolfe, Suetonius, Loeb Classical Series (London and New York, 1914), 
n, 464 f. 

'On possible interpolations, see Norden, R. M. lxi (1906), p. 168; Klotz, 
R. M. lxvi (1911), p. 1551. 

' For the history of this problem, see Norden and Klotz, op. cit. 
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ter in the history of Vergilian scholarship merely, hut because they 
have exerted effects of far-reaching importance on the history of 
biographical criticism. We must remind ourselves that the text of 
the Life, as we read it, is not the version which multitudes of 
editors and critics had before them during a period of over four 
hundred years, ranging from about the beginning of the second 
quarter of the fifteenth century to the middle of the last century. 
Those humanists of the fourteenth century that show familiarity 
with the Life, such as Benvenuto da Imola, Francesco Nelli, and, 
it would seem, Boccaccio, 4 had before them, as have we, a text based 
on manuscripts of the ninth and tenth centuries. However, a 
generation 6 before the Editio Princeps of Vergil saw the light, 
there was foisted on the world of humanism a text into which a 
quantum of legend and anecdote had been inserted. Whether this 
welding of apocryphal and authentic elements to form the inter- 
polated Life, or the Donatus Auctus as it is sometimes technically 
designated, is due to one man and one time, 6 or whether it is the 
product of gradual accretions to the ancient text, which began cen- 
turies before the Renaissance, 7 is a point as to which the views of 
scholars have been at variance. The last word has not been said 
as to this and other problems suggested by the interpolated Life. 
Personally, I incline to Sabbadini's view that the interpolated text 
is a humanistic redaction of the original and that its genesis is to 
be placed not long after the year 1425. 

Literary counterfeiting such as this was by no means contra 
ionos mores in the days of humanism; subsequent centuries have 
not been impeccable in these matters. And there is something to 
be said for the heart and for the head of the nameless perpetrator 

'For the evidence, see Saibbadini, Studi Ital. di filol. class, xv (1907), 
pp. 242-44. 

' The interpolated Life was used by Sioco Polenton in composing the life 
of Vergil included in the second edition of his De Illustrious Bcriptoribus 
Linguae Latinae, issued in 1433; see Sabbadini, op. cit., p. 256 f. I shall 
speak of this biography on a subsequent page. 

"The Donatus Auctus was ascribed by Roth, Germania rv (1859), p. 
286 1 to a Neapolitan scholar of the 12th century. Reifferacheid, Suet. 
ReUq. placed its origin in the early Renaissance; see p. 401. So Nbrden, 
R. M. LXI (1906), p. 1661. 

* The view of Ooniparetti, Virgilio nel medio evo, p. 186, n. 3, = Eng. 
Trans, by Benecke, p. 140, n. 11. 
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of this philological hoax, if thus, according to strict ethics, we 
have to characterize the liberties taken with the authentic text of 
the Life by Donatus. Ut temporibus Mis, he was a person of 
considerable erudition. Although he delves most deeply into Ser- 
vius for his materials, he could quote Euripides and Hesiod, 
apparently at first hand. He could glean from authors such isolated 
obiter dicta pertaining to Vergil as the apothegm, se aurum colli- 
gere de stercore Ennii* which is related by Cassiodorus, 9 and, as 
I believe that no one has hitherto pointed out, by John of Salis- 
bury. 10 Some of the modifications made in the original text are 
designed merely to expand the brevity or to elucidate fancied ob- 
scurities of certain passages. The outstanding tendency of the 
interpolations, however, is the desire to cast in higher relief the 
preternatural wisdom of Vergil, to endow him with surpassing 
qualities of mind and heart, and to clear his moral character of 
the aspersion, unconfuted in the authentic Life, which biographical 
interpretation of the Second Eclogue had for centuries promul- 
gated. In a word, it is evident that, in the judgment of our 
humanistic redactor, the original version of the Life fell short of 
doing justice to the supermanhood and the quasi sanctity with 
which tradition had come to clothe the poet. But, wishful though 
the redactor was to exalt Vergil, he does not trick out the figure 
of the poet with the sort of trappings that the ambry of folk-tale 
and medieval lore could have furnished so richly. In the anecdotes 
which are inserted, his Vergil is generally the wise man and the 
gifted, if, at times, artful baTd. In one passage only, to which I 
shall Tevert, do we find ourselves transported to the lower levels of 
occult cunning. 

The interpolated Donatus speedily established a sway as the 
canonical life of Vergil. It was reprinted in dozens of editions of 
the works of the poet and became the accepted point of departure 
for criticism. The genuine Life vanished into an oblivion in 
which it remained for the greater part of two centuries, until, 
that is, Pierre Daniel of Orleans learned of the existence in Berne 
of the manuscript of the authentic Donatus now known as Bernensis 
172 and regularly utilized as a part of our critical apparatus. This 

* Donatus Auctus, sect. 71, Diehl. 

* De Instit. Div. Litt. 1. 

10 Polycraticus, Lib. v, prologue. 
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version of the Life was printed by Daniel in his edition of Vergil 
and the Commentary of Servius, Paris, 1600. Nevertheless the 
humanistic test was not dislodged from its traditional supremacy. 
The genuine Donatus was, of course, kept in the later editions of 
Daniel's work, and is to be found incorporated, with other material 
drawn from Daniel, in certain other editions. 11 However, in gen- 
eral, editors and critics did not transfer their homage to the authen- 
tic version. Bven the Heyne-Wagner of 1830-184:6, out of defer- 
ence to the tradition, retains the interpolated Life, although many 
of its supplements to the original are exposed in the notes and are 
branded as the vagaries of mendacious grammarians and monks. 
The latter-day supremacy of the true version is due mainly to Reif- 
ferscheid's rehabilitation of it in his Suetoni Reliquiae in 1860. 
One cannot but sympathize with his disgust at the "mira socordia" 12 
which permitted the rank and file of editors through the seventeenth 
and the first half of the eighteenth centuries to disseminate an 
apocryphal text, notwithstanding the fact that Daniel had ren- 
dered the text of the Beme Codex so easily accessible. 

There is, however, one honorable exception. J. P. Gronov, 1611- 
1671, recognized the comparative values of the genuine and the 
vulgate texts. In a brief commentary, critical and exegetical, on 
the humanistic Life, Gronov spoke appreciatively of Daniel's text, 
and, repeating a view previously advanced by G. J. Voss, expressed 
the opinion that the shorter biography was founded on Suetonius, 
but interpolated by later scholars. In his notes Gronov points out 
various parallels to Suetonian usage and diction, a procedure which 
marked an important step in the progress of criticism. Reiffer- 
scheid, ex sileniio at least, conveys the impression that Gronov's 
notes are found only in Burmann's great edition of Vergil, pub- 
lished at Amsterdam in 1746. A search through the Morgan Col- 
lection of Vergiliana in the Library of Princeton University taught 

a E. g., Opera ex oxbl. P. Danielis, Colon. Allobr. excud. Steph. Gamonetus; 
Opera cum Bervio Danielis, Geneva, 1620; Opera cum Comm. Servio P. 
Danielis, Geneva, apud Petr. et lac. Chouet, 1636; Opera cum veterum 
omnium commentariis et seq. Inscripta V. Ampl. Gualtero Valkenier, Ex. 
offic. Abr. Commelini, Lugd. Batav. 1646; Vergilius Dan. Jleinsii 1636 
repetitus ex offic Elz. 1652 ; Opera, cum notis .... opera Corn. Schrevel, 
apud Franc. Hackium, 1657, reprinted 1666. 

a Op. cit., p. 400. 
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me some years since that Burmiann's edition was not the first to 
incorporate Gronov's commentary and thus tacitly to place the 
stamp of approval on his "view as to the origin of the Life by 
Donatus and the superiority of Daniel's text. These notes had ap- 
peared over fifty years prior to the publication of Burmann'e edition 
in the Vergil of Bmmenessius, Amsterdam, 1680. They were after- 
wards reprinted in Maaswyck's editions, Leeuwarden, 1717, and 
Venice, 1736. Burmann treated Maaswyck to a shower of the -vitri- 
olic abuse characteristic of the scholarly amenities of those times, 
and accused him of having " pirated " Emmenessius and Schrevel. 
See Heyne-Wagner iv, 731. Nevertheless, Burmann so far ap- 
proved of Maaswyck's insertion of Gronov's commentary as to follow 
his predecessor's example in this respect. 

Though we may fairly censure the critics of the seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and early nineteenth centuries for their neglect of the 
authentic version of the Life and condemn them for their failure to 
follow the path of criticism marked out by Gronov, it would be 
unjust to demand a high degree of scientific fastidiousness of the 
humanist students of Vergil. Critical biography, as we understand 
it, is a relatively recent phenomenon in literature. If we are going 
to insist that a biography be " the faithful portraiture of a soul in 
its adventure through life," we shall have to admit that no ancient 
and few modern biographies measure up to this ideal standard. For 
Petrarch and his age, " the world was so full of a number of things," 
the great worthies of antiquity so vividly incarnate, their wisdom 
so vocal with accents of reality, that the subtilities of biographical 
criticism seldom tempered acceptance of all that could be learned 
about the life of Vergil from ancient literary sources, or inferred 
therefrom. I have presented evidence elsewhere 1S to show that 
Petrarch was not familiar with the Life by Donatus, but gleaned 
from the Life by Servius, the Commentary of Servius, the works of 
Horace, Macrobius, Jerome, and from the Anthology the most of 
what he tells about the life and personality of Vergil. Vergil's 
appeal to Petrarch was as an aesthetic mentor, a moral and philo- 
sophical guide. Petrarch's Vergil had indeed come to earth from 
that sphere in which Dante and the medieval man had placed him. 

M The Sources and the Extent of Petrarch's Knowledge of the Life of 
Vergil, Class. Phil, xn (1917), pp. 365-404. 
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Nevertheless, as de Nolhac has well observed, 1 * Petrarch narrowly 
escaped reading Vergil all this life without understanding him. The 
Eclogues and the Aeneid were to him the allegorical expressions of 
esoteric wisdom. An adequate conception of the essential features 
of Petrarch's attitude may be formed by reading the Epistle to 
Vergil " and examining de Nolhac's reproduction 16 of a specimen 
of the symbolism which the humanist saw in the First Eclogue. 

It is quite in conformity with such methods of interpretation, 
inherited by him from centuries of allegorical exegesis, that he 
should carry the identification of Vergil with Tityrus in the First 
Eclogue to its furthest possibilities, and hence assume that Vergil 
became prematurely gray because of the candidior barba ascribed to 
the shepherd in the poem. However, it is noteworthy that, to make 
good this theory, he did not hesitate to dissent from the note of 
Servius on the passage. Generally, he pays unquestioning homage 
to the literary tradition. Thus, to mention an instance more typical 
of his attitude, he left to a later and more captious age the task of 
questioning the probability of the pretty story, accepted implicitly 
by him, which recounts how Cicero, moved to enthusiasm by a 
recitation of the Sixth Eclogue, hailed the author with the words, 
afterwards inserted in Aeneid xn, 168: "magnae spes altera 
Komae." To the modern reader the chief beauty of this anecdote 
is, perhaps, the justice done by it to the Tullian egotism. 

It has long been set down to the credit of Petrarch that he had 
divested his conception of Vergil of the legends still current in the 
fourteenth century concerning the doings of the Neapolitan Doctor 
Faustus. Vergil is the consummate poet, the venerated mystagogue, 
whose ideals of life, whose rise from low estate to intimate relation- 
ship with the great ones of his time, Petrarch never wearies of re- 
counting. It is true, as I have pointed out elsewhere, 17 that in 
De Remediis utriusque Fortunae I, 32 Petrarch refers to one of the 
genre anecdotes of the Neapolitan cycle, according to which Vergil 
derided the passion of Marcellus for falconry. In its original form, 
this story contains an account of one of Vergil's achievements in the 

M P. de Nolhac, PStrarque et I'Humanisme, (Paris, 1907), I, 137. 
"Trans, by Cosenza, Petrarch's Letters to Classical Authors, Chicago, 
1910, p. 1361 
w 0p. tit. I, 146. 
"Class. Phil, xn (1917), p. 4021 
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black art, viz. the invention of the famous bronze fly which was set 
up as a talisman to rid Naples of a plague of flies. This element of 
the legend does not appear in Petrarch's allusion, although he must 
have been familiar with the motive. 

For the first formal, prose biography of Vergil that appeared 
after the beginning of the Renaissance, we must look to the fifteenth 
century. The author is Sicco Polenton, in whose work entitled 
Be Illustribus Viris Linguae Latinae a pretentious life of Vergil 
was included. This work was issued in two editions; we know that 
Polenton was occupied with the third book of the first edition, the 
book which opened with the life of Vergil, in 1425. The second 
edition was finished in 1433. For this second edition, Polenton 
drew on the humanistic version of the Life by Donatus, which had 
become known to him in the eight years separating the two publica- 
tions. Thanks to Sabbadini, the text of the life of Vergil contained 
in the second edition is now easily .accessible. 18 

Polenton contrived to expand his biographical data, drawn mainly 
from Donatus and the Commentary of Servius, into a monograph 
of considerable length. This expansion is due partly to his amusing 
penchant for rhetorical amplification of the bald statements of the 
ancient Life. Thus, Donatus' record of the untoward nativity, in 
subiecta fossa partu levata est, prompts this interpretative flight: 
nulla erat ibi casa, nullum tigurium, nullus idoneus magis locus, 
omnia caelo et terra patebant (section 2). Digressions on history, 
geography, and on antiquities are also introduced, 19 the fruits of 
wide reading. Nevertheless, Polenton was no slavish compiler; 
according to his lights, he reinforced, systematized, and criticized 
the data which he controlled. It was a naif device, to be sure, to 
seek to reconcile the variant traditions as to the vocations of Vergil's 
father by making him first a potter, then a mercennarius. But the 
addition of their cognomina to the names of the consuls in office in 
the year of Vergil's death, 20 the concentration of the material per- 
taining to the subject of the poet's literary activities, 21 the change 

w Studi Ital. di filol. class, xv (1907), pp. 214-34. 

19 E. g. the account of the founding and the history of Mantua sect. 3-5 ; 
of the toga virilis sect. 6. 

" The cognomina are given in the Ghronicon of Jerome, also in the Life 
by Filargyrius. Cf. Polenton, sect. 22. 

a E. g. the story of the discomfiture of the poetaster Bathyllus is trans- 
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in the order of enumerating Vergil's legatees to an order based on 
relative importance " are indicative of the possession of a quite 
modern respect for minutiae and a thoughtful regard for logical 
arrangement. 

It was something for a man of that age to challenge in a historical 
detail the reliability of Servius and Donatus, as does Polenton in 
his effort to prove (sect. 13f.), that the confiscation of the Mantuan 
territory occurred after the Battle of Mutina and before Philippi. 
The spirit of his criticism commands respect, even though it is evi- 
dent that his polemic is initiated by his firm determination to cling 
to the belief that Cicero had heard the Sixth Eclogue recited and 
had lauded its author. Assuming the historicity of this anecdote 
as his point of departure, our biographer becomes involved in the 
impossible hypotheses that this eclogue was the first in order of com- 
position, and that Vergil was thirty-two years old at the time of the 
Battle of Philippi (sect. U). 23 

Quite in harmony with Polenton's independence of judgment is 
his rationalistic treatment of the popular legends about Vergil. In 
the last section of his biography, Polenton protests against the old 
wives' tales that have been narrated concerning the poet, and asserts 
that he has purposely excluded them. "We have concrete proof of 
this creditable skepticism. I have previously remarked 2 * that, in 
one instance, the interpolated version of the Life degrades Vergil 
from a properly dignified sphere. The atmosphere of this context, 
sections 8-18 Diehl, is more worthy of the Arabian Nights than of 
the serious biography of a poet ; Vergil is made to comport himself 
like a mendicant rogue and soothsayer. 

We read that Vergil, having come to Rome fresh from his studies 
of astrology and medicine in Naples, established himself as a hanger- 
on at the imperial stables and kennels. HleTe, by exercising the 
veterinary art and by revealing the pedigrees of the horses and the 

posed from a position toward the end of the Auctus and combined with the 
account of the poems of the Appendix; see sect. 8-9. 

" Cf. Auctus 56, Diehl, where the order is, perhaps based on the size of 
the bequest: 1. his half-brother, 2. Augustus, 3. Maecenas, 4. Varius and 
Tucca; in Polenton the order is 2, 3, 4, 1; see sect. 26. 

"We may recall that Petrarch asserts that Vergil was thirty- two when 
he wrote the Eclogues; see Class. Phil. XII (1917), p. 398-99. 

"See page 4. 
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dogs, lie acquired a fame as a sage that spread to the palace, and 
which resulted in his daily ration of bread being increased by the 
order of Augustus. In the next scene of this engaging story, 
Augustus, assailed by doubts as to his own paternity, bethinks him- 
self of his omniscient groom. With the impudent assurance of a 
Villon, Vergil dubs Augustus the son of a baker, because, forsooth, 
to a palm itching for gold, only more loaves had been proffered. As 
we shall see, the attitude assumed toward this baroque passage is 
one of the touchstones by which to test the enlightenment of bio- 
graphers of Vergil from the Renaissance down even to the seven- 
teenth century. Hence Polenton's neglect of this episode speaks 
volumes for his critical sophistication. 

Another index to the evolution of criticism in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries may be found in the opinions expressed by edi- 
tors and critics as to the authenticity of the Life by Donatus in the 
form in which it was known to them. In the Roman edition of 
1469, the so-called Editio Princeps, 2 * a rara avis of which we are 
so fortunate as to have a perfect specimen in the Morgan Collection 
in Princeton University Library, no life is found; this is also true 
of the early Aldine editions, viz. those dated 1501, 1514, and 1515. 2 ' 
However, the vast majority of the editions which in the closing 
years of the fifteenth century and the first quarter of the sixteenth 
follow thick and fast on one another, reprint the interpolated Life, 
and express no word of doubt as to its authorship or its reliability. 
It would be superfluous to specify examples in such a multitude; 
they may be counted by the dozen in the Morgan Collection or in 
any large assemblage of Vergiliana. 

Of course, it would be perilous to infer from this frequent repe- 
tition of the text of the humanistic version that all editors regarded 
it as authoritative. As the Abbe Desfontaines judicially observes 
in his translation of Vergil, Paris, 1743, p. 449, the Life must 
appear somewhere, and, as a piece of ancient apparatus, finds its 
proper place at the beginning of a text of Vergil. "Now, prior to 
the appearance of the early printed editions, there were critics who 

" This is, at least, the first printed edition, the date of which is ascer- 
tainable; cf. W. A. Copinger, Trans. Bibliog. Soc. n (1894), pp. 131-32. 

16 The absence of the Life from many of the early editions is due to the 
fact that the text was, in so many instances, transmitted in the manu- 
scripts of Servius; see Valmaggi, Riv. di. filol. xrv (1886), p. 23. 
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looked askance at the credibility of the Life and doubted whether 
Donatus were the author. Among these were Politian and Lorenzo 
Valla, the latter of whom, in the year 1M9, in his treatise entitled 
De Reciprocatione, called attention to the solecisms committed by 
the Life in the use of reflexive constructions, and asserted that its 
Latinity did not conform with that of Donatus. We detect the 
results of the leavening influence of this criticism in the caption of 
the Juntine printings of the years 1522 and 1537 : P. V. M. Vita 
quae a Donato dicitur edita, cum tamen, ut Valla notavit, in recip- 
rocationem quam saepissime peccet nee phrasim eius redoleat. 
Henri Estienne in his editions of 1583 and 1599 also designates the 
Life guardedly as ex Donato aut alio potiusquicunque est eius autor. 
Nevertheless, such monitory headings are exceptional in the six- 
teenth century editions. 

The practical unanimity " with which the editors of this period 
conceived that the demand for a biographical sketch of Vergil was 
satisfied by reprinting the interpolated version, with or without 
reservations as to authorship, is occasionally varied. Some more 
exacting souls did not follow this line of least resistance, but 
adopted a more original procedure. The beginnings of this ten- 
dency — they are humble enough — are marked by the Belgian 
scholar, Josee Badius, surnamed Ascensius. Certain praeambida 
or praenotamenta, prefixed to an edition of Vergil issued at Paris 
in 1500, and frequently reprinted thereafter, display some faint 
glimmerings of selective and critical instinct. The frame of the 
prefatory biography is an epitome of the interpolated Life, which 
is, he says, in everybody's hands, although some have been reluctant 
to believe that its author is Donatus. Badius dissents from the 
notion, which forms one of the insertions in the humanistic text, 
that Vergil contemplated doubling the number of the books of the 
Aeneid and carrying the narrative down to the time of Augustus. 
Even latter-day criticism has dignified like surmises by alluding to 

"Its length and its comparative wealth of detail naturally gave the 
Donatus Auctus preference over the Vita Probi and the Servian Life. The 
former is found in the Roman edition of 1471 and in the very rare edition 
published in 1472, without name of editor or place; see Copinger, op. tit. 
no. 14; Heyne- Wagner, rv, p. 645-646. The Servian Life seldom appears 
except in those editions of Vergil that include also the Commentary of 
Servius. 
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them. 28 The derivation of the name of the poet, a staple of dis- 
cussion in old-time scholarship, is treated by Badius, and, follow- 
ing in the footsteps of Politian, he argues the question, Vergilius or 
Virgilitis."" Lastly, he supports the interpolated Life in its defence 
of Vergil's moral character against an innuendo contained in the 
genuine version, 30 and insists that, in spite of the Second Eclogue, 
Vergil's purity is exemplified by the whole body of his poetry. The 
question of Vergil's castitas is a topos of Vergilian biography that 
has not entirely gone out of fashion in an age which is not entirely 
reluctant to legitimate eccentricities of the " artistic temperament." 

Badius's contributions to criticism are not of great moment. 
Nevertheless, they are bubbles showing how the current is setting. 
His departure from the traditional practice of editors of Vergil 
apparently met with considerable approval, for his life of the poet 
had a vogue which endured down to the last of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. For example, it was retained in the reprints of Melanchthon's 
Vergil, which were issued at Zurich in 1561 and 1587. 

A higher plane of criticism was attained by Sebastian Corrado, 
professor at Bologna, in a life of Vergil written about the middle 
of the century, and found, inter alias, in Henri Estienne's editions 
and in Taubmann's edition, Wittenberg, 1618. Asserting that the 
life ascribed to Donatus is full of falsehoods and improbabilities, 
and is the work of an ignorant man whose knowledge of Latdn was 
defective, Corrado assures his readers that he proposes to give an 
accurate account of the life of Vergil and to correct the blunders 
that his predecessors have made. Although he by no means lives 
up to this high intent, his discussion reveals originality of attack 
and critical independence. 

Betokening the rigorous standards of his scholarship is the fact 
that he takes exception to the looseness with which the interpolated 
life uses the name Augustus in narrating events that occurred 
prior to the assumption by the Octavius of the honorific title. The 
tradition of Vergil's frustrated wish that the Aeneid be burned is 

"See, e. g., Teuffel, desch. d. rbm. Lit. 6th ed. II, 34, n. 3; Rothstein. 
El. Prop. I, p. 367. 

" On the history of this discussion see Francis W. Kelsey, The New York 
Nation, Sept. 6, 1907, 206. 

'• Libidinis in pueros pronioris, quorum maxime dilexit Cebetem et Alex- 
andrum, quern secunda Bucolicorum egloga Alexim appellat, Diehl, sect. 9. 
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sharply assailed as an invention of grammarians who, with the con- 
nivance of Augustus, concocted the story in order to enhance the 
prestige of the epic. This significant departure from orthodox 
belief well illustrates a refreshing tendency to iconoclasm, which, 
in spite of the naivete of some of his ideas, renders Corrado con- 
spicuous among his contemporary critics of the sixteenth century 
and his successors in the early seventeenth. It is interesting to find 
so conservative a modern critic as Schanz returning unawares to 
Corrado's heresy, and suggesting that the whole story is an exag- 
geration of Vergil's testamentary direction to Varius and Tucca to 
publish nothing of his work posthumously. 31 This is not the only 
instance in the long history of Vergilian study in which almost 
forgotten scholars have anticipated the niceties of us moderns. 

Corrado, if not the first biographer to reject the story that Cicero 
was present at a recitation of the Sixth Eclogue,™ was certainly 
one of the first. In Bayle's great Dictionnaire historique et critique 
it is recorded that the famous Pierre de la Ramee (Ramus, Latine), 
was the pioneer in this sector of criticism. Ramee's life of Vergil 
was first published in his edition of the Eclogues, Paris, 1555. I 
have been unable to discover the date of Corrado's biographical 
sketch, but it is certainly anterior to 1556, the year of his death. I 
assume that it is prefixed to Corrado's commentary on the first book 
of the Aeneid, Florence, 1555, but, since I have never seen a copy 
of this rare work, the conjecture must await verification. At all 
events, it is clear that Corrado has a claim on at least a share of the 
honor which Bayle conferred on his own compatriot. 

Since this paper, which attempts to mark only the milestones of 
progress, must rely on the principle of selection and cannot emulate 
the completeness of a bibliographical record, I should have passed 
over in silence Ramee's work in our field, were it not for the great 
role which he played in the political and intellectual history of his 
century. 33 Eulogized as the most eminent philosopher of his time 
and country, the founder of a system, named after him, which 
flourished long after he fell a victim at the massacre of St. Bar- 

31 Oeschicht. der rbm. Litt. II, I, p. 68. 

" His proof depends on the false premise that it was twelve years after 
the orator's death that Vergil came to Borne and wrote the Bucolics. 

3S See Charles Waddington, Ramus, sa vie, sea Merits, et sea opinions, 
Paris, 1855. 
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tholomew to the rancor of his religious and professional foes; a true 
precursor of Descartes in enthronement of reason and in zeal for 
truth ; a scholar whose learning covered so much of science and the 
humanities, he, strangely enough, does not rise above mediocrity as 
a biographer of Vergil. Ramee entitled his biographical sketch 
Vita ex variis authoribus descripta. As a matter of fact, while 
there is occasional insertion of testimonia drawn from authors, for 
the most part the language of the Donatus Auctus is closely fol- 
lowed and, what is more significant, the anecdotes related in it are 
reproduced and accepted with entire credulity. There is an occa- 
sional shift in the order of presentation. Thus, the story told m 
the next to the last section of the interpolated version to the effect 
that it was owing to Vergil's advice that Augustus decided not to 
relinquish the principate, is transferred in Ramee's account to a 
position immediately preceding the narrative of the fatal voyage 
to Greece (sect. 51, Diehl). What a contrast to the skepticism that 
impels Corrado to dismiss the story entirely ! Surely Ramee saved 
his rationalism for his war on scholasticism and Aristotelianism. 

Typical of the spirit that animated the biographers of Vergil in 
the sixteenth and throughout most of the seventeenth century is 
the apologetic tendency, already discernible, as I have said, in the 
humanistic version of the Life. As a man, Vergil must be painted, 
so far as is possible, as a Sir Galahad, one sans reproche in all 
relations of life. His personality must be refined from every par- 
ticle of dross. It is amusing to see, for example, how the biogra- 
phers were pained by the statement 34 that Vergil did not shine a> 
an orator, his spoken word betraying unreadiness, not to say rus- 
ticity, and how they strove to palliate or to explain away this flaw 
in an otherwise perfect genius. In the opinion of Polenton (sect. 
7), this defect was due to the fact that Vergil's natural bent was 
all for poetry. Eamee insists that modesty, not ignorance, was the 
cause. Robert and Antoine, Chevaliers d'Agneaux, in the life that 
accompanies their translation of Vergil's works, Paris, 1582, repeat 
Polen ton's suggestion, and add that Vergil's physical infirmities 
in no whit affected his mental powers, a proof of his real greatness. 

Rehabilitation and eulogy of Vergil the man were the natural 
concomitants of the idealization of his poetic accomplishments 

M See Donatus Auctus, sect. 26-27, Diehl. 
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which, with only a few dissentient voices, dominates the critics of 
the whole neo-classical period. In the perennial discussion of the 
comparative merits of Vergil and those of Homer, Hesiod, and 
Theocritus, the Greek prototypes of his three chief genres, a debate 
which, beginning in antiquity, remained the piece de resistance of 
authors of books on poetics, the palm was all but unanimously 
accorded in this era to the Roman bard. Castelvetro (1505-1571) " 
and an occasional VeTgiliomastix sound, to be sure, a different note. 
But " Maronolatry," as some ingenious coiner of words has dubbed 
this fanatical worship of Vergil, was the gospel of poetic criticism. 
Enunciated by Marco Vida (1480-1546), it found in J. C. Scaliger 
its most stentorian evangelist. Such dicta as Sealiger's Virgilius, 
poetarum rex, and Virgilius qui solus poetae nomine dignus est, 
not only epitomize his view, but form the text for the great band of 
his successors in the seventeenth century. 36 

Hence, it is no cause for wonder that biographers of Vergil kept 
step with the paeans that issued from the mouths of most of the 
critics of poetry. Thus, there came to be written lives which, like 
the countless medieval vitae sanctorum, and too many specimens 
of later biography, followed the method and were couched in the 
language of panegyric. They also reveal a moralizing and didactic 
aim, taking root in the thought that 

Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime. 

Such productions are not so much biographies as they are " Mirrors 
of Vertue in Worldly Greatness." They are true creations of an 
age that had yet to learn that realism and fidelity of portraiture are 
desiderata of the ideal biography. Which is to say, of course, that 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were not the eighteenth, 

" Castelvetro's point of view is well summarized by H. B. Charlton, 
Castelvetro's Theory of Poetry, Manchester, 1913. 

••For the various protagonists of this phase of criticism, consult J. E. 
Spingarn, A History of Literary Criticism in the Renaissance, New York 
and London, 1899; George Saintsbury, A History of Criticism, New York 
and London, 1902, vol. II ; the curious reader can transport himself close to 
the theater of action by thumbing the pages of the erudite Baillet's Juge- 
mens des savans swr les principalis ouvrages des auteurs, rv, pp. 99-118, 
ed. of 1722. 
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when, for English biography at least, Samuel Johnson and the 
excellent Boswell started biographical writing in the paths ■which it 
was afterwards to follow. 37 

The life by the Chevaliers d'Agneaux, to which I have previously 
referred, and the topical elogia, which take the place of a formal 
life-sketch in the great edition of De la Cerda, Madrid, 1608-17, 
illustrate the extremes to which panegyric and edification might go. 

The Messieurs d'Agneaux divide their disquisition into four 
parts, comprising life, literary activities, character, and authority. 
The exposition of the poet'6 mores is developed under such rubrics 
as temperance, patience, justice, and generosity. Under each of 
these heads are gathered the data which exemplify the moral quality 
in question. Although the authors were probably unaware, this is 
the scheme followed by Xenophon in the encomium of Cyrus, 
Anabasis i, 9 and in the Agesilaus. Hearken to the words in which 
these honest gentlemen preach their homily : Vergil's humble origin 
shows the vanity of popular standards of judgment. Great virtues 
are not congenital, neither are they limited to the rich and those 
of high degree. They are the fruits of vigilance and toil. So from 
Vergil's life we may learn a short cut to perfection. 

De la Cerda approaches the question of a life of Vergil in the 
spirit of an innovator. Lives of Vergil are numerous; hence, 
instead of adding another to the number, he will undertake what 
we may define as a topical appreciation of his author. Under dif- 
ferent heads, elogia, are set forth Vergil's qualities as poet and man, 
and invariably in a laudatory vein. It is disappointing to find in 
an edition of Vergil which possesses elements of permanent value 
so uncritical a disposition of a prefatory biography. I must single 
out for attention here one feature which will serve admirably to 
remind us how little many men of the time had advanced beyond 
intellectual childhood. 

De la Cerda narrates the prodigies that attended the birth of 
Vergil, to wit, the mother's dream of the flowering laurel tree, the 
swarming of the bees on the child's lips, 38 the miraculous growth 

**0n the development of English biography see W. H. Dunn, English 
Biography, London and New York, 1916. 

33 Added by the metrical life of Fooas, line 21 f ., to the other prodigies 
related in the Life by Donatus. 
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of the poplar twig thrust into the ground where the child first saw 
the light, and the tearless countenance of the babe. None of these 
wonders taxes our critic's .powers of belief except the last, 36 as 
phrased in his own words : " Natus puer non plorat, quod vel ipsis 
regibus familiare." That a poplar shoot should wax with a celerity 
rivaling the growth of Jack's bean-stalk was not hors de nature in 
the land of miracles; that a new-born baby should refuse to wail, 
transcended the Ultima Thule of credulity. The stories about the 
laureus ramus and the virga populea, because of their assumed ety- 
mological connection with the name of the poet, maintain their 
place in the biographies of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
until the slowly advancing tide of rationalism begins to undermine 
the acceptance of such apocrypha. 

" In the age of Louis Quatorze," says Diderot, " there were 
already men who were our contemporaries." *° Applied to the 
study of Vergdlian biography, that utterance has a peculiar per- 
tinency. The work of Charles de la Rue, S. J., whose edition of 
Vergil, Paris, 1675, is one of the most meritorious achievements of 
the Delphin Classics, inaugurates a new era id our field. It would 
be strange indeed if, at a time when Descartes had done his work, 
and in a milieu in which Bossuet was revealing a philosophy of 
history, Richard Simon was founding modern biblical exegesis, 
Bayle was scattering broadcast the seeds of skepticism, and the 
Academy of Sciences was coming into being, there should not 
emerge some biographer of Vergil responsive to contemporary 
impulses. The Jesuit Ruaeus was this chosen vessel. 

De la Rue tells us that the ancient Life, falsely ascribed to 
Donatus, so abounds in errors that it should not be published with- 
out criticism. Hence, he appends to the text of the Life a chrono- 
logical outline of the events of the .poet's career as well as of the 
history of his times, organized in annalistic fashion under the 
names of the consuls. Such a rigorous scheme, favoring facts and 
not fancies, has no room for the encomiastic and the legendary in 
which previous critics had reveled. Thus, in dealing with such 
questions as the vocation and the social position of Vergil's father, 

"The first three, he says, are credited by biographers and learned men 
generally, and have never been rejected. 

40 Art. Encyclopedic in the Diet. Encyc. Oeuvres, Paris, 1821, p. 257. 
2 
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where certain decision is impossible, de la Rue contents himself 
merely with citing the variant traditions. Twentieth century bio- 
graphers have not always been so wisely conservative. One of the 
errors of which de la Kue purged the biographical tradition for all 
time, is the chronological inconsistency involved in the statement 
in the Life that Vergil assumed the toga virilis in his seventeenth 
year in the second consulship of Pompey and Crassus. Against the 
absurdities of the traditional account of Vergil's introduction to 
Octavius, de la Rue indulges in a well considered polemic, in which 
he scouts the notion that the ruler of the Roman world would have 
made a confidant of a veterinary, and brands the gibe at Octavius's 
paternity as a revamping of the sneers of Antony and Cassius of 
Parma (Suetonius, Div. Aug. 4), as indeed it is. Diehl, p. 17, 
comments on the inaccuracy of the report contained in the Life 
(Donatus Auctus 42), which represents Octavius as having heard 
the Georgics read in the course of a sojourn at Atella after the 
victory at Actium. In this point de la Rue anticipates the objec- 
tion of the modern critic. He also rejects the story that Vergil's 
advice was the decisive factor in the supposititious discussion as to 
the propriety of ending the principate. 

Space does not permit a complete summary of the contributions 
made by de la Rue toward the formation of scientific Vergilian 
biography. Suffice it to say that his Historia Virgilii became a 
classic and was reproduced in many editions issued in England and 
on the Continent. A century later, Heyne followed in many details 
de la Rue's exposures of the interpolated version of the Life and 
published a new chronological outline after the model of his pre- 
decessor's but, of course, enriched by the results of another hundred 
year9 of Vergilian research. Indebtedness to de la Rue is visible 
in most of the biographical sketches of Vergil composed in the last 
quarter of the seventeenth century and during the eighteenth. All 
which reveal progress in criticism achieve this advance along the 
lines Which he marked out. 

Thus, dependence on de la Rue is everywhere apparent in the 
life found in an edition of the " Bucolicks," published by John 
Martyn, Professor of Botany at Cambridge, and dated London, 
1749. This life is perhaps the best treatment of the subject in the 
eighteenth century anterior to Heyne, and is often referred to by 
him. The fullness with which it sets forth the history of the times 
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of Vergil is a direct consequence of de la Rue's methods. Martyn, 
while often elaborating the views of the French scholar, seldom 
dissents from them. However, he accepts the statement in the 
interpolated Life (sect. 7), according to which Vergil studied at 
Naples before he went to Rome. 41 This is a point over which de la 
Rue passed in silence. Martyn scoffs as wholeheartedly as did his 
predecessor at the anecdotal and legendary ingredients of the 
Donatus Auctus, and reconstructs the life of Vergil, so far as is 
possible, from the Chronicon and the Eclogues. Martyn's extension 
of the period of the composition of the Eclogues from the triennium 
mentioned in the Life to a space extending from 45 B. C. to 37, 
was a radical departure from de la Rue. Many modern critics * 2 
have rejected the tradition that Vergil wrote the Eclogues in three 
years; indeed, the sacrosanctity of the triennium, as well as of the 
seven- and the eleven-year periods assigned by the ancient Life to 
the composition of the Georgics and the Aeneid respectively, has 
been assailed as resting on mere arithmetical juggling.* 3 Further- 
more, Martyn's belief that the Second or Alexis Eclogue is the 
earliest of the ten, is now the crystallized opinion. But most of 
us would, with Heyne (see i, p. ex, 4th ed.), balk at the hypothesis 
that forms Martyn's point of departure in his chronological arrange- 
ment of the Eclogues, namely, the assumption that Vergil through 
the Second Eclogue became known to Julius Caesar. 

The movement of criticism after de la Rue, it is almost super- 
fluous to remark, was not uninterruptedly forward. This is never 
the law of thought in any age or on any subject. The human ele- 
ment invariably intrudes itself. In the introduction to Cromwell's 
Letters and Speeches Carlyle wrote : " Histories are as perfect as 
the historian is wise and is gifted with an eye and soul!" This 
truism is quite as effective if we substitute for " histories " and 
"historians," biographies and biographers. It is singularly diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to secure complete objectivity in biographical 
writing; it has always been and always will be easy for biographers 
to cast the shadow of their own personalities and predilections over 
the subject of the life-story which they pen. Hence, the' appearance 

a According to the genuine Donatus, he went from Cremona to Milan. 
then paulo post to Rome ; see Diehl, sect. 7. 
" See Schanz, Oesch. d. rom. Lift. II, 1, p. 50. 
"Thus Vollmer, R. M. ixi (1906), p. 489. 
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of the Historic. Virgilii did not ring the knell of biographies of the 
poet which, negligible as contributions, are engaging as literary 
spectacles and intellectual phenomena. The same year, 1697, marks 
the publication of two biographies, mention of which is owed to the 
reader's sense of humor. I refer to the sketch of Vergil contained 
in Pierre Bayle's Dictionnaire, and to the chapters on the life and 
the character of the poet prefixed to Dryden's translation. 

At the first glance at Bayle's article, one seems to be confronted 
with the proverbial " slender rivulet of text running through an 
arid desert of notes." The truth is far otherwise. For here, as 
everywhere in these tomes, the notes are the real oases where the 
reader is glad to linger, not for what he learns about Vergil, but 
for what he learns about Bayle. The reputation of the Diction- 
naire has long since been made as a repository rich in matter ill 
adapted virginibus puerisque. In a sentence occurring in the pre- 
face and made famous by generations of critics, Bayle excuses the 
presence of these " rogueries," as the tolerant Pepys might have 
called them, on the ground that only so could a sale of the work 
inter tunicatos be assured. This is the background against which 
Bayle's portrait of Vergil must be viewed in order to be appreciated. 
A large portion of the notes is devoted to whitewashing Vergil's 
morals, the chief plea being the venerable " lasciva est nobis pagina, 
vita probast," buttressed by modern analogy and example. It would 
be as unfair, Bayle opines, to reconstruct Vergil's character on the 
basis of the Bucolics and the Priapea sometimes accredited to him, 
as to assume that the French romances written by women are auto- 
biographical. (Some of these fair authoresses, our cynic concedes, 
were no better than they ought to have been.) I must leave to 
students of French Literature the task of determining whether, in 
this context, Bayle was saying one word for Vergil and two for 
himself. It is certainly the case that this pronouncement of 
divorce between the art and the personality of an individual was 
one of the tenets of his creed of criticism." In his application of 
this principle in Vergil's defence, he is, as we shall see, an anti- 
thesis to later biographical tendencies. 

The introductory chapters on Vergil's life and character in 

" For a treatment of this point and apposite references see H. E. Smith, 
The Literary Criticism of Pierre Bayle, Albany, 1912. 
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Diyden's translation, which were ascribed by Martyn and others to 
the translator himself, more recent critics have labeled as the work 
of Br. [Knightly Chetwood, Dean of Gloucester, called by Dryden a 
" learned and every way excellent " man. Though written with 
quaint charm of style, this biographical sketch is a veritable curi- 
osity, full of conscienceless inference, and an extraordinary mixture 
of credulity and skepticism, as the following gems will show: 
Vergil was not born in 70 in the consulship of Pompey and Crassus, 
but at an earlier date. In his dearth of certain knowledge, the 
ancient biographer pitched upon the two most eminent consuls he 
could discover Who were in office at about the requisite period. 
Vergil's maternal grandfather, Magus, was a wandering astrologer ; 
hence, his assistant, Vergil's father, was doubtless a Greek or a 
Syrian, as many men of that profession were. The poet went to 
Naples, because of the insalubrity of his native air, to recuperate 
his health, undermined by too stern application to study, or — as if, 
forsooth, he were a young English lordling, bound on the grand 
tour — to improve himself by travel ! The prodigies attending the 
poet's birth are rejected as inventions fashioned after Herodotus, a 
sapient enough observation. On the other hand, credence is ex- 
tended to Vergil's prowess as an astrologer, and to those exploits in 
the stables that brought about the interview with Octavius, in the 
course of which, our critic suggests, Vergil probably foretold future 
sovereignty to his patron. He censures de la Rue for rejecting the 
historicity of the story that it was owing to Vergil's advice that 
Octavius did not relinquish the principate. The "disjointed 
fashion " of the " Ninth Pastoral," seemingly made up out of the 
fragments of otheT pieces, reflects the poet's disordered mental state, 
consequent on his narrow escape from death at the hands of the 
centurion " squatter " on the estate at Mantua. 

Dr. Chetwood may have deserved the second of the two attributes 
applied to him by Dryden; he has little claim on the first. Still, 
the fame of his biography of Vergil crossed the Channel. Fifty 
years later we find Abbe Pierre-Fran§ois Desfontaines commending 
it as containing a store of curious research and excellent reflections, 
and publishing a French translation of it; see vol. iv, p. 477, Lea 
oeuvres de Virgile traduites en frangais, Paris, 1743. The praise 
of the Abbe, whose niche in the hall of fame has been made secure 
at least by his logomachy with Voltaire and the famous witticism 
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of Comte d'Argenson " at his expense, loses in authority when one 
sees how he lives up to his expressed conviction that it is the duty 
of a translator to compose an original life, embracing only certain 
features of the ancient biography and confining itself to indubitable 
facts. He keeps this virtuous resolution by translating with great 
fidelity those portions of de la Rue's Hisioria that relate directly to 
Vergil, and by breaking the monotony of his source's dry narrative 
with certain moralizings of his own. Where de la Rue's outline is 
exhausted, recourse is had to certain anecdotes of the ancient Life 
which are narrated with perfect ingenuousness. Desfontaines once 
refers to de la Rue, but the unwary reader would not guess the real 
bond between the two. 

It is comprehensible why, for the most part, critics subsequent to 
de la Rue should have been unwilling to imitate the severity of his 
annalistic scheme and confine themselves to setting forth the bare 
externalities of Vergil's career. De la Rue's step away from tradi- 
tion did not result in an ideal biography; it was simply the ideal 
corrective of tendencies and errors which had long been prevalent. 
As Samuel Johnson asserted in the eighteenth century, 44 and Sir 
Sidney Lee has reiterated in the present century, 47 biography should 
not he chronological conspectus, the actor must not be lost in a too 
elaborate setting. In Napoleon's words to the Irish physician 
O'Meara : " People are anxious to know the most trifling circum- 
stance in the life of a man who has played a great part." We may 
say "legitimately anxious," with the reservation that this eager- 
ness should not approach the temper of Paul Prys or Peeping Toms. 
Hence, rememhering how long and how completely the figure of 
Vergil had been dominant in the world of learning and letters, we 
cannot wonder that people would not be content with knowing who 
the poet was, what he wrote, When and where, but persisted in inter- 
esting themselves in discovering what manner of man he was. 

Unfortunately for verity, the rhapsodical and sentimental pro- 
clivities which had obsessed previous centuries, died hard. To be 

" Reproached by the Oomte for his bitterness in polemic and criticism, he 
remonstrated: "Monseigneur, il faut bien que je vive." 
"Mais, je n'en vois pas la necessity" was the retort. 
" The Rambler, no. 60. 
"Principles of Biography, Cambridge, 1911, p. 26f. 
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sure, Baillet was " tough-minded " enough to confess : 48 " L'histoire 
nous apprend qu'il avoit vecu dans quelques dereglements, et qu'il 
avoit entretenu de mechantes habitudes." Chetwood tempered his 
praise with some sophistication. He warmly defends Vergil from 
the charge of moral perversion; still he will have it that the poet 
" was certainly of a very amorous disposition .... but conquered 
his natural inclination by the help of philosophy." The assertion 
ie also made that poor Vergil, " bashful to a fault," was no favorite 
with the sex, and took his revenge by portraying in his poems 
" hardly the character of one good woman." .Even " the fair 
Lavinia is disobedient to the oracle and to the 'king, and looks a 
little flickering after Turnus." 

The most that can be said for these crudities is to remark upon 
their fidelity to Dryden's England. We are not to infer from them 
that, as yet, a permanent change had come over the spirit of the 
critics' dreams. 40 A change is to come, but not until the age of 
Byron, "Walter Scott, and Goethe, when vistas hitherto unsuspected 
in criticism began to reveal themselves, new depths in literature and 
life to be sounded. 

The advent of this new temper is promptly and unmistakably 
registered in Chateaubriand's appreciation of Vergil, found in the 
Ginie du Christianisme.™ With a completeness quite unpre- 
cedented, Chateaubriand postulates causative relationship between 
poet and poetry, finds in Vergil's life and temperament the explana- 
tion of the regnant element of his work, its pensiveness. Vergilian 
melancholy, was, I believe, Chateaubriand's discovery, that " tris- 
tesse " which Sainte-Beuve and Patin " have made a phrase in Ver- 
gilian criticism. It would lead me far afield were I to say all 
that I should like to say on this subject. Let him who will dis- 
cover plain tiveness as the Leitmotiv of the Aeneid, if he hear it 
with his own ears ; let him not discern it, as I suspect has been often 
done, merely under the spell of the convention. We must not 
accord to Chateaubriand's dictum an absolute value, but must make 

** Jugemens ties saxxvns, rv, p. 92, ed. of 1722. 

"The comparatively enlightened Martyn felt called upon to take issue 
with this censure of Vergil; see the introduction to his edition of the 
Oeorgics, London, 1741. 

"Part I, Book v, chap. 14; Part II, Book n, chap. 10. 

a Euripide, I, p. 395. 
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due allowance for the bias that inevitably colored his view. Theo- 
phile Gautier called Chateaubriand " the inventor of (modern mel- 
ancholy." 62 Certain it is that he was melancholy's ardent devotee 
who quivered under his self-inflicted flagellations with the pious 
joy peculiar to the Propertiuses and the Sentimental Tommies of 
all times. How could he fail to make Vergil one of his own kind ? 

Naturally, Chateaubriand seized with avidity on those vicissi- 
tudes of Vergil's life, those attributes of personality that might 
have inspired the minor key, audible, we are told, especially in the 
last six books of the Aeneid, written, as Chateaubriand assumes, 
when the poet was approaching the tomb. The expulsion of Vergil 
from his home kept the iron for all time in his soul. He cultivated 
this germ of sadness by living alone in the midst of woods. Who 
can doubt that, when Chateaubriand penned these words, the sub- 
stance of Which I have given, he saw not only Vergil, expatriated 
from the Mantuan " cabane," but also himself, a frightened child, 
cowering in the lonely tower on the Breton coast? Chateaubriand 
welcomes as agencies which directly controlled the bent of VeTgil's 
genius such defects as physical weakness, rustic appearance, and an 
impediment in his speech — for it was thus, as Sainte-Beuve after- 
wards pointed out, that Chateaubriand erroneously interpreted the 
passage in the Life already referred to as a crux for earlier critics. 
As to a suggested morbid and degenerate side of Vergil's character, 
which generations of biographers had been loath to admit, we may 
easily guess what the author of Rene would be willing to believe in 
and to sympathize with. I doubt whether in the long line of lit- 
erary portraits of Vergil, any one so perfectly reflects its delinea- 
tor as does Chateaubriand's. 

In the fifty years that separate Chateaubriand's appreciation and 
Sainte-Beuve's classic lltude sur Virgile, the conception that a work 
of art is the expression of the artist 's self, had become firmly estab- 
lished. In the interpretation of a piece of literature, cognizance was 
taken not only of the 'personality that produced it, but also of the 
environment in which that personality had its being. Thus, we find 
echoes in the fitude of the testimony of traveled critics, who spoke 
of the fogs and the damps of the Mantuan marshes, of a sky, often 
overcast, which imparted to Vergil's poetry its own subdued tint. 
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Sainte-Beuve warns against exaggerating the effect of such influ- 
ences, but sees in Vergil's work a plaintive, dreamy quality which 
betokens a nature alive to the charm of a reposeful country land- 
scape. 

Sainte-Beuve's life of Vergil is> confessedly a biographie idiale, 
in the composition of which stress was laid only on those traits of 
character and personality, recounted in the ancient Life, that har- 
monize with what a study of the poems can teach as to the poet'e 
soul and the essential quality of his genius. In Chateaubriand we 
6aw the precursor of the method which Sainte-Beuve develops with 
a finesse, mostly his own, but partly inherent in his times. Sainte- 
Beuve's Vergil is Chateaubriand's Vergil modified and limned in 
pastel shades. The contrast is subtle, but none the less real. Where 
the victim of mal de siecle read into Vergil's poetry the protests of 
a wounded self-love, uttered by an organism atypic physically 
and abnormal emotionally, Sainte-Beuve heard only the sighs of a 
sensitive and gentle soul. The view that Vergil's wrongs at the 
hands of the ruthless centurion left him permanently " sicklied o'er 
with the pale cast of thought," is retained, and even emphasized. 
Sainte-Beuve's authority imparted to this theory a standing which 
is attested by our English hand-books down to the second edition 
of Glover. Until recent years, the orthodox but somewhat para- 
doxical procedure for critics and editors has involved extending the 
effects of Vergil's sense of outrage over his whole career, and also" 
assuming, on the basis of autobiographical exegesis of the First 
Eclogue, that the farm was finally restored to its original owner. 
Now that the old allegorizing methods of interpretation have be- 
come archaic, all trustworthy evidence makes against the notion 
that Vergil ever regained possession of his Lares and Penates. Mr. 
Glover was in a position to strengthen the case of Vergilian melan- 
choly by the time the second edition of his delightful book 
appeared." The period lying between the dates of the two editions, 
1904 to 1912, was prolific in work of prime importance for all who 
would seek to grasp " le vrai Virgile." 

To an estimate of this work, we soon must turn. First, however, 
let us recall that between 1855, the date of Sainte-Beuve's Etude 

" VoIImer disposed of the assumption that Vergil was ever reinstated on 
his farm in 8B. der Bay. Akad. Phil. Hist. Kl. 1909, Abhand. 9, p. 6. 
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sur Virgile and the twentieth century, an essential preliminary to 
sounder criticism had been realized. The interpolated version of 
the Life had been placed on the Index Expurgatorius of scholarship. 
Hence, Biibbeck and Nettleship, the critics whose work bulks largest 
in this period, did not have to expend time or ink in distinguishing 
the true in the interpolated Life from the false. Ribbeck's life of 
Vergil, Which may be read most conveniently in the one volume 
Teubner edition of the Opera, is now valuable chiefly as an assem- 
blage of material. His method labored under grave defects. What 
he gives is a kind of biographical mosaic, in which he seeks to fit, 
in one harmonious whole, the frequently conflicting stories found in 
the various sources. A typical example is furnished by his account 
of Vergil's perilous encounters with the usurpers who had settled in 
and about the Mantuan homestead. In the sources, the names of 
the rufflers who resorted to violence, as the story goes, to keep the 
poet from his rights, are given as Clodius or Claudius, Arrius, and 
Milienus Toro. Ribbeck finds a place for all of these in his narra- 
tive of the expatriation. It did not occur to this great editor that 
the tradition gives, not an account of separate acts of aggression, 
but a variously garbled version of one, the germ of which lies in 
the identification of the personalities and the experiences of Tityrus 
and Menalcas in the First :and the Ninth Eclogues with those of the 
poet himself. Allegorizing and imagination were the handmaids of 
invention. 

Nettleship, in his Ancient Lives of Virgil, London, 1879, also in 
his revision of Conington's Vergil,** commented on the futility of 
Ribbeck's procedure. Furthermore, Nettleship's suggestion that the 
Ninth Eclogue preceded the First and that, therefore, Vergil was 
only once ejected from his estate, is an enlightened criticism of the 
view, accepted generally before him, which assumes a double ejec- 
tion. Nettleship was the true ' advance-guard of our latter-day 
rationalistic criticism of the ancient Life, as such exponents as 
Kroll, 55 and Vollmer 5e have freely confessed. 

Lovers of Mark Twain — and who is not? — will doubtless Tecall 
the immortal conference between the racy Mr. Scotty Briggs of the 

" Eclogues and Georgics, 5th ed. revised by Haverfield, pp. 114-115. 
K R. M. lxiv (1909), p. 50f. 
"Op. tit., p. 5. 
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committee on arrangements for Buck Fanshaw's funeral, and the 
urbane cleryman, man of kind heart and sesquipedalian verbiage. 
Neither understands the language of the other. Finally, the 
preacher, bewildered by 'his visitor's picturesque slang, begs him to 
"restrict himself to the categorical statements of fact, unencumbered 
with obstructing accumulations of metaphor and allegory." It was 
thus that from Servius down to the present century critics groped 
through the mist of allegory in their quest for the facts about Ver- 
gil's life. Ribbeck, though rejecting many of the absurdities of the 
ancient commentators, was still completely enough under their spell 
to see in the Alexis of the Second Eclogue Pollio's slave, Alexander. 
Nettleship insisted that in the First Eclogue Tityrus is a lightning- 
change artist, now Vergil, now a rustic libertus. This view is as 
old as Servius. It is especially in connection with the First Eclogue 
that the glamor of the old notions lingered longest. Now, thanks 
largely to a pioneer work of Leo, 67 by which other scholars have 
been guided, we have come to see how tenuous is the fabric of the 
Tityrus- Vergil theory. The First Eclogue is, to be sure, a picture 
of what was happening in Vergil's distressful country. It is a study 
in contrasts. The sorrows of the exiled peasant-farmer are depicted 
as a foil to the jubilations of the recipient of Octavius's clemency. 
Tityrus is not Vergil; at most, he may be the spokesman of the 
poet's gratitude, 68 or of his hope. For it is certainly unsafe to 
infer, as does Kroll, 68 that, because Tityrus in the poem regained 
his farm, Vergil also was reinstated. This is but a tempered appli- 
cation of the method of the ancient critic. Indeed, the Eclogue, far 
from being the expression of thanks for a fait accompli, may well 
be an appeal dictated by the woes of " misera Mantua " in general.* 
To me the lorn Meliboeus is the real hero, not the smugly satisfied 
Tityrus. 

Of course, everybody knows that in the Eclogues Vergil, follow- 
ing the precedent of Theocritus in Idyll Seven, blended often the 

"Hermes xxxvm (1903), pp. 1-18. 

M So Leo in the article just referred to. 

" Op. tit, p. 50. 

" Birt, Jugendverse und Heimatpoesie Vergils, Leipzig and Berlin, 1910, 
p. 87, is, perhaps, the most out-spoken of the new school of critics against 
the old methods of interpretation: "Vergil schildert da wirkliche Hirten, 
er schildert nicht sich." 
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world of Arcady with the world of men ; as in the cycloramic battle- 
painting of thirty years ago material objects were fused with painted 
canvas in one cunning perspective. Furthermore, ancient biog- 
raphers and scholiasts had a reckless proclivity for imparting auto- 
biographical value to those writings of an author that might seem 
to belong to the subjective category. Thus, in the Suetonian Life 
of Vergil and in the works of the commentators, goodly portions 
are reared on a substructure no firmer than inference drawn from 
the contents of those poems of the triad in which the poet shows, or 
seems to show, most of himself and his environment, that is the 
Eclogues and the Georgics. The scientific application of this axio- 
matic truth has been the contribution which the last fifteen years 
have made to the reconstruction of Vergil's biography. 

We have, therefore, learned the necessity of caution in utilizing 
the data of the ancient Life. Until recently, historians and critics 
were not prone to ask themselves whether a given statement in the 
Life might be the result of exegesis from the poems. The pen of 
the modern biographer went merrily over his page if the words of 
Donatus were humanly possible, inherently probable, traceable to a 
source not far removed from Vergil's time, and especially when they 
could be brought into connection with a passage in the Eclogues or 
the Georgics. It is precisely here, where it has been thoughtlessly 
assumed that there are two independent sources, mutually corrobora- 
tive, that pitfalls lie. In such cases, we may have one source only — 
the poems. What the Life contains, is merely, in the final analysis, 
the fruit of inference based on the poems. Let me venture to cite 
two illustrations. 

In the first five lines of the Sucth Eclogue, written at the close 
of the forties, critics have wellnigh universally seen the first 
premonitions of Vergil's ambitions to write the Roman epic. It is 
tempting to believe that, in the prime of his young manhood, many 
years before arma virumque cano fell on the ears of an expectant 
world, Vergil cherished a plan of epic composition, which, tem- 
porarily abandoned after a false start, was again taken up — witness 
lines 1-48 of the Third Georgic — and finally bodied forth in modi- 
fied form in the Aeneid. This attractive theory of an epic evolu- 
tion is not a priori impossible. At any rate, this is not the place in 
which to consider the skepticism of Jahn, 61 who regards the passage 

61 Ber. Phil. Woch. 1910, 744f. 
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in the Eclogue as a conventional recusatio and not the record of a 
serious poetic attempt, or the attitude of Leo, 42 who suggested that 
doubts were in order as to whether Vergil actually cherished the 
plan of treating the deeds of Augustus in an epic, the proemium of 
the Third Oeorgic to the contrary notwithstanding. I am merely 
concerned with chronicling the unanimity with which, until the last 
decade and a half, the sentence mox cum res Eomanas inchoasset, 
offensus materia ad Bucolica transiit, Vit. Donat. 19 Diehl, has 
been quoted as separate testimony, confirmatory of the allusion in 
the Eclogue.™ The sole critical -value of the sentence amounts to 
this : It shows how the ancient biographer or his source understood 
those much discussed lines of the .poem. 

Again : we read in the Life (Sect. 1, Diehl) that Vergil's father 
increased his substance by keeping bees. Hence, critics have been 
moved, to quote Mr. Glover, 64 to the "pleasant reflection," that many 
details furnished by the experience of boyhood are woven into the 
Fourth Oeorgic. Perhaps — although Vergil in many a passage 
found it necessary to put his Aristotle and his Varro into poetry. 
Fixation of cause and effect is not so simple a matter. There is 
the disturbing thought to reckon with that the ancient biographer 
made Vergil's father a bee-keeper because of the content of the 
Oeorgic. It is the part of a wise conservatism not to base conclu- 
sions upon passages in the Life the nature of which is such that 
they could originate in inference and happy guesses. The burden of 
proof has now shifted to the shoulders of those critics who would 
implicitly accept them. 

Along with our newly acquired intelligence in using the ancient 
lives and the biographical details found in the commentators, an- 
other factor has largely contributed to a saner portraiture of Vergil, 
namely, the higher criticism of the Appendix Vergiliana. Never in 
the annak of Vergilian scholarship has the study of the Minor 
Poems usurped a place so commanding as that which it has main- 
tained since the publication in 1901 of Franz Skutsch's booklet 
entitled Aus Vergils Friihzeit. Ciris, Culex, and Catalepton have 

a Die romische Literatur des Altertums, in Kult. der Gegenwart, 3d ed. 
1912, p. 44. 

a For typical instances see Haverfield's revision of the Conington-Nettle- 
shjp Vergil, I, p. 74 ; T. R. Glover, Virgil, p. 78. 

" Virgil, p. 14. 
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become names for students of Vergil in all countries to conjure 
with. Since the appearance in 1910, of Birt's remarkable book, 
Jugendverse und Ueimatpoesie V&rgils, the first commentary on 
Catalepton worthy of the name, these little .poems have come into 
their rights as a preferred source of knowledge for Vergil's life. 
The writer of the Suetonian Life did not use this collection of 
poems; hence in relation to the Life they have, unlike the Eclogues, 
the authority of a separate source. As the years go by, the creden- 
tials presented by Culez, Ciris, and Catalepton 65 to hold the place 
assigned to them hy external evidence as genuine works of Vergil, 
seem more and more indubitable. 

The study of the poems of the Appendix has necessarily precipi- 
tated discussion of cognate biographical and chronological questions. 
From it all there has been born a new Vergil. Vergil has ceased 
to be, as through previous centuries he has tended to be regarded, 
the creator merely of the Eclogues, the Georgics, and the Aeneid. 
We have come to see that the Vergil whom the world has known 
best, the authorized mouthpiece of economic reform and religious 
revival, the champion of the divine right of the Julii, the prophet 
of the high mission of the Roman state, is the poet in the last stages 
of his development. One who aspires really to know Vergil must 
not isolate the poet of the Second Triumvirate and the First Prin- 
cipate, the bard of the grand monde. He must form a composite 
in which will figure the Vergil of North Italy, a youth responsive 
to the dominant literary and philosophical influences of the late 
fifties and the early forties ; that is to say, Lucretianism and Alex- 
andrinism; a Vergil who, like many another tiro in poetry, tried 
his prentice hand at parody and skit, wrote rakish verses of which 
he may have been afterwards ashamed — a new Vergil and a more 
human Vergil. 

Princeton University. 



"Compare the views expressed on these questions by two American 
scholars in recent articles: Frank, Vergil's Apprenticeship, Class. Phil, xv 
(1920), 23-38; 103-119; 230-244; Rand, Young Virgil's Poetry, Harvard 
Studies, xxx (1919), 103-185. 



